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service. The noblest ladies did not disdain to be en-
rolled among the personal attendants of his Queen

" Such were the attributes of the hereditary chiei
of this Empire. Great is the difference when we
turn to the elective ruler. No pomp or ceremonj
attended his movements, In his dress, his bearing,
his mode of life, he was in no way distin-
guished from any private citizen. He was not
necessarily of ancient lineage or aristocratic birth.
He might, it is true, be a great noble, but this
does not seem to have been essential; for this
supremely important office could be conferred on one
who was the son of a manufacturer, of a small
country landowner, of a physician, an actress, or
an obscure literary man of alien race and religion.
After the stranger in the streets of the capital had
passed the glittering procession of the monarch, with
its blazing uniforms, its armed and mounted escort,
its gleaming corselets and tossing plumes, he might
easily enough come upon the de facto ruler, walking
undistinguished and almost unrecognised amid the
crowd upon the pavements."

To the " common sense of the common people,"
the contrast is only less poignant, because it is not
perceived. Monarchy has been for so many thousands
of years the ordinary mode of government for by. far
the greater part of mankind that it has passed
into the instinctive consciousness of the race. Most
people, in all countries and climates, accept the rule
of a Sovereign as a law of nature. And to the vast
majority of human beings the conception of a king
is that of a despot. Limited and constitutional
monarchy is a thing which, even in England, is
very partially appreciated by the multitude.